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with archery, working dire havoc among- the enemy crews before the ships grappled, and the result was an overwhelming victory for the English. After the battle of Sluys, the Channel was a highway for English ships where French ships hardly dared to make an appearance.
There were no other immediate results. The land campaigning resolved itself into a number of desultory and ineffective sieges, while Philip refused the English king's invitation either to settle their quarrel by single combat or to bring their armies together to fight the matter out in a sort of glorified tournament. Towards the end of the year, a truce was brought about through the good offices of the Papacy. Edward's allies deserted him, including the Flemings, from whom he had borrowed great sums which he was unable to repay.
Although the war was suspended, opportunities for renewed righting between French and English soon arose in Brittany, where there was a disputed succession to the duchy, the respective claimants being John de Mont fort, the younger of the last duke's brothers, and Jeanne, the daughter of a dead elder brother, who was married to Charles, Count of Blois. The French courts, the Paris Parliament decided in favor of Jeanne, whereupon Mont fort appealed to Edward III. as his suzerain. The rival factions fought in Brittany, and English soldiers helped the Montfort faction, while French troops supported the Blois faction. The pretence of a trace between England and France could not in such circumstances be long maintained. In 1345 it was definitely repudiated, and direct hostilities were resumed.
Since Flanders was not now available as a military base for the attack upon north-eastern France, it appeared that Gascony would be the main theater of war. Notable successes were there achieved by the Earl of Lancaster, and in 1346 Edward sailed on an expedition which was probably intended to land in the southern province. Edward, however, instead of sailing down channel suddenly directed his attack upon Normandy, which was practically undefended. He marched through Normandy and almost to the gates of Paris, His advance caused Philip hastily to concentrate another great army, and Edward began to retreat upon Flanders, where he expected again to receive the support of the Flemings. Philip's army tried to cut of? his line of retirement by blocking the passages of the Somrne. Edward, however, succeeded in effecting his crossing by a precarious ford called Blanchetaque. To escape a pitched battle, however, was now impracticable; still Edward could choose his own ground, and awaited the approach of the great French army on the slope of Crecy, where he, with his very much smaller army, could hold a narrow front without risk of having his flank turned.
The battle of Crecy was a practical application under new conditions of the lessons oi Falkirk, Courtrai, and Bannockburn. The fundamental ideas of the new tactics were that heavy-armed infantry m